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American Indians and the Indian Service 


This issue of INFORMATION SERVICE presents a sum- 
mary of a conference of organizations specializing in 
Indian affairs called by the Indian Rights Association, the 
American Association on Indian Affairs, and the Joint 
Indian Committee of the Home Missions Council and the 
Council of Women for Home Missions. The conference, 
held at Atlantic City, April 22-23, was the first general 
conference on the subject between church and lay organi- 
zations since 1928. In the past ten years fundamental 
changes have taken place in the Indian problem. The 
purpose of the conference, successfully accomplished, was 
to establish general and specific agreements in policy on 
which to base common action for Indian advancement. 
Only the highlights of the addresses and discussion can 
be reproduced here. 


Navajo SITUATION 


Conditions among the Navajos were reported to the 
conference by Rev. G. E. E. Lindquist of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, M. K. Sniffen, Lawrence 
Lindley and Mrs. Lindley representing the Indian Rights 
Association, Oliver La Farge of the American Association 
on Indian Affairs, T. C. Moffett of the National Indian 
Association, and Miss Edith Dabb of the Council of 
Women for Home Missions. 

Mr. Lindquist emphasized the importance of a knowl- 
edge of the history, culture, conditions, and psychology 
of a given tribe in any effort to assist its members. In 
the light of a report he made on the northern Navajo 
Jurisdiction in 1931 he questioned the wisdom of imposing 
upon the Navajos a program of stock reduction, home 
building, schools, grazing, or any other feature of com- 
munity life. It is of first importance, he said, that the 
Navajos’ confidence in the Indian Service personnel be 
restored. Dual control by the Indian Service and the 
Soil Conservation Service has been a contributing factor 
in confusing the Indians. Secondly, the personnel must 
be such as shall set a worthy example in living. Thirdly, 
the people who have been sent by the Soil Conservation 
Service are interested in soil conservation, but many of 
the Navajos feel that they are not interested in the Indians 
as human beings. 

The matter of sheep and stock reduction calls for a 
long-range program, Mr. Lindquist said, and cannot be 
rushed. Moreover, dry farming methods should be pros- 
ecuted with greater vigor. He gave some interesting 
figures on the Fruitlands projects. 


Generally speaking, the Navajos have failed to respond 
to the day school program. One plant cost $100,000, had 
eight class rooms, complete with clinic, dining room, 
kitchens, rooms for community purposes, garages, as 
well as quarters for boys, and a 30,000 gallon tank for 
water, and there were only 11 children enrolled. It is his 
personal opinion, Mr. Lindquist said, that an increasing 
number of Indian children should be educated apart from 
the reservation. But they should not be suddenly thrown 
into competitive life. Moreover, too much reliance should 
not be placed on arts and crafts as a vocation. 

Mr. Sniffen read part of a letter from C. C. Brooks, 
Superintendent of the Navajo Methodist Mission School 
at Farmington, New Mexico. Mr. Brooks described the 
seriousness of the attitude of the Navajos on stock reduc- 
tion, which has been called slow murder. He was in- 
clined to doubt the sincerity of the arrangements made 
for a democratic election of a tribal council during the 
summer. 

Mrs. Lindley described briefly the fine community 
program of activities which she had seen in some of the 
day schools. They give the children something which 
vitally affects their day-by-day life. She found women 
of the community using the sewing machines in the 
community rooms. 

Mr. La Farge was in complete agreement with Mr. 
Lindquist on the subject of personnel. He pointed out 
that an earlier superintendent had been under fire from 
the Indian Rights Association for drinking. Also, one 
of the superintendents longest in the service had been 
guilty of using force to bring about stock reduction and 
his actions were largely responsible for the present attitude 
of fear and distrust. The existing regulations provide 
only for voluntary reduction, and, except for the one 
instance of force referred to, there has been no compulsion. 
However, the administration has completely failed to win 
cooperation from the Indians in its reduction program. 

Mr. La Farge had had word that a very simple set of 
rules to govern the coming Navajo election has been 
sent out, providing for choice of representatives by dis- 
tricts. He added that if agitation among the Navajos is 
continued as at present probably no effective program to 
save the range can be put through. 

Dr. Moffett suggested that someone might be found 
in whom the Navajos would have confidence to explain 
the present situation to them and restore their confidence 
in the government. Miss Dabb proposed that a committee 
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be appointed to go to the Navajo country during the 

summer. It was the general sense of the meeting, however, 

that any new committee or personality injected into the 

—/), at this time would result only in further con- 
sion. 


Mr. Lindley believed that relations between the Indian 
Service and the Soil Conservation Service are greatly 
improved. It should not be assumed in advance, he 
thought, that the coming election on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion will not be fairly conducted. 


InpIAN CLAIMS 


Mrs. C. W. Weigel of the Colorado Federation of 
Women’s Clubs presented the question of Indian claims. 
Mr. Lindley felt that a bill to establish a claims com- 
mission would be helpful in expediting matters, but Mrs. 
F. W. Seymour of the Indian Rights Association disa- 
greed. Mr. La Farge asked that a resolution be passed 
placing the conference on record as strongly in favor of 
enactment of a general Indian claims law and urging the 
House of Representatives to speed such enactment. The 
action taken, however, was not so specific. 


Tue Liguor 


The situation with regard to liquor was reported by 
Miss Margaret McKittrick of the American Association 
on Indian Affairs. The problem is serious throughout 
nearly all the Indian country and the Indians themselves 
are greatly concerned over it, she said. Two or three 
suggestions for changes in the liquor laws as applied to 
Indians have been made and consideration should be 
given them. 


In the general discussion that followed it was pointed 
out that a valid judgment as to the possible effectiveness 
of the present liquor laws cannot be formed since Congress 
has never appropriated sufficient funds to enable the 
Indian Bureau to enforce them. The opinion of the 
conference was that there should be more effective educa- 
tion in the schools regarding the effects of liquor. Dr. 
J. M. Somerndike, representing the Home Missions Coun- 
cil, said a government official in Alaska had asked him to 
recommend material from the church education boards 
that would be useful in this respect. He felt sure that 
Dr. Willard W. Beatty, Director of Education of the 
Indian Bureau, would be very glad to discuss such an 
educational program with a committee from the con- 
ference. 


InpDIAN ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Walter V. Woehlke, personal representative of 
John Collier, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, spoke 
on the internal difficulties of Indian Administration. He 
said the Indian Bureau is subjected to closer, more de- 
tailed control by Congress than any other government 
bureau. He contrasted the budget of the Indian Bureau 
with that of the Soil Conservation Service. The latter 
Service was created, set up, and organized by a single 
act of Congress. It has just three items in its budget of 
some $29,000,000. Hearings on it take about one day 
while hearings on the Indian Bureau Budget take ten 
days. The Indian Bureau was added to piece by piece, 
by innumerable congressional acts, successive acts not 
being properly integrated with previous ones. The Indian 
Office budget consists of over 1,000 items. Each is made 
in detail, and once made cannot be changed without 
further legislation. Changes in administration during the 
year are thus made impossible, even when such changes 


would be in the interest of efficiency and Indian welfare, . 
The confusion can be really relieved only by Congress; 
it is not possible to reform the system entirely from 
within the Bureau. 


Personnel constitutes another difficulty. The Indian 
Bureau is permitted to select only persons from Civil 


Service lists. Civil Service requirements do not take 
into account the applicant’s personality, attitudes or char- 
acter, while in this work these are as important as 
academic training. This makes it extremely difficult to 
build up the Indian Service personnel in line with the 
human needs of the Indian population. 

A third difficulty has been created by the administrators 
of the Indian Bureau and consists of the mass of rules 
and regulations now in force. The Indian Office is now 
attempting to reduce these. 

Another obstruction is political interference. The recent 
unsuccessful attempt to move the Chippewa Agency from 
Cass Lake, Minnesota, to another location which would 
have been more convenient and efficient was cited as a 
case in point. 

General discussion disclosed: (1) that the conference 
was in favor of training as many young Indians as 
possible to enter the Indian Bureau, but that available 
jobs are limited; and (2) that there was great interest 
in the possibilities in the taking over of certain services 
by the states under the Johnson-O’Malley Act, and a 
feeling that experiments in state services to Indians in 
California, Minnesota, and Wisconsin should be watched 
in order to determine the value of such arrangements. 

Mr. Sniffen made an address on “Decentralization of 
Authority” based upon the Meriam Report.* He stressed 
the importance of adopting a distinctive program and 
policy for each jurisdiction, especially fitted to its needs. 
He pointed out the difficulties under which superintend- 
ents work when they must conform to minutely detailed 
rules and regulations, particularly when the time re- 
quired to communicate with Washington is taken into 
account. Also there is the danger of undermining the 
superintendent’s prestige if, in the interest of efficiency, 
he makes decisions of his own which are later reversed 
by the Washington office. He offered one suggestion to 
improve this conditién: increase the authority and re- 
sponsibility of agency and school superintendents, and 
control them, not through minute rules and regulations 
but through the establishment of definite programs for 
their jurisdictions together with the requirement of peri- 
odical visits and reports from specialists in the several 
lines of activity involved. The outstanding need is not 
closer general supervision of superintendents but more 
aid and advice from persons who can help in those fields 
in which superintendents necessarily are weak in training 
and experience. Mr. Sniffen also referred to the impor- 
tance of a superintendent’s attitude toward Indians, and 
of such officials avoiding involvement in the activities of 
adjacent white communities. 


The discussion which followed pointed out that at 
present there is no career, and no specialized training, that 
will fit a man for the position of superintendent and that 
there is a great dearth of high grade men. Several in- 
stances were presented of remarkable accomplishments on 
given reservations due entirely to the personality and 
energy of superintendents. 


*The Problem of Indian Administration by Lewis Meriam and 
survey staff. Institute for Government Research, Studies in 
Administration. Baltimore; The Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. 
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WueEeter-Howarp Act 


Mr. La Farge spoke on the Wheeler-Howard Act 
which now governs Indian affairs. He said the American 
Association on Indian Affairs favored the Act as a whole, 
while advocating specific changes. Under the provisions 
of the Act Indian land holdings increased in the last 
three years, whereas during the previous 62 years they 
showed a steady decline. Certain tribes whose condition 
has greatly improved during recent years, can trace these 
benefits, he said, directly to activities undertaken under 
the Act. A bill (S. 1761) has been introduced, Mr. La 
Farge pointed out, and is still pending which would repeal 
the Wheeler-Howard Act. e speaker suggested the 
following points for discussion: (1) whether the so-called 
Indian Civil Service should be retained; (2) whether the 
educational loans should be made available to Indians 
regardless of their acceptance of the Reorganization Act; 
and (3) whether this meeting should place itself on 
record as actively opposing wholesale repeal of the 
Wheeler-Howard Act on the basis that such repeal would 
cause confusion and would be a breach of faith. 

Mr. Lindquist took the position, in which Mrs. Seymour 
concurred, that many of the benefits which Mr. La Farge 
attributed to the Wheeler-Howard Act could have been 
had without it, and that certain other benefits such as 
educational loans were operative prior to its passage. 

Mr. La Farge emphasized the fact that the appropria- 
tion for educational loans under the Wheeler-Howard 
Act is a revolving fund which remains continuously avail- 
able, not requiring appropriations each year ; $150,000 is 
now available, whereas prior to the passage of the Act 
only $15,000 was available for scholarships. In addition, 
a credit fund of $10,000,000 for Indians has been set up 
as a revolving fund, $4,000,000 of which has been appro- 
priated to date, and this too remains continuously avail- 
able. 

Mr. Lindquist inquired about land status under the 
Wheeler-Howard Act. He said Senator Thomas had 
insisted that the Oklahoma Indians be excluded from the 
— of the Act on the ground that it prevented an 
ndian from acquiring fee simple title to heirship lands; 
that to date no heirship lands had been bought up by the 
Indian Bureau under the provisions of the Wheeler-How- 
ard Act. Mr. Woehlke said that if the Indian Bureau 
started purchasing heirship lands it would have to con- 
tinue to do so until all allotments had passed into heirship 
status, and therefore the Bureau was seeking a method 
of preventing the continued increase of heirship lands 
before commencing purchase of any. 

There followed a general discussion of the question 
of opening the Civil Service to Indians. Mr. La Farge 
pointed out the dangers of lowering Civil Service require- 
ments for their benefit. This, he said, would permit a 
poorer type of personnel to enter the Indian Service and 
would thus penalize the Indian tribes under their juris- 
diction. Such lowering of requirements would assume 
that the Indian is less capable than the white man, and 
Mr. La Farge did not believe this to be true. With loans 
available for higher education the Indian could meet any 
requirement. 


INDIAN CULTURE AND RELIGION 


Mrs. David W. Clark, missionary to the Sioux Indians, 
read a paper on “The Effect of Present Day Policies on 
the Indian People of Today.” There is confusion among 
both employes of the Bureau and Indians over the present 
policy of encouraging the Indians in the preservation of 
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their own culture. No differentiation has been made be- 
tween the factors which may be classified as mere externals 
and those which have a real spiritual value. In attempting 
to stimulate Indian culture too much emphasis had been 
put on externals, such as wearing moccasins and dancing. 
They should not, of course, be deprived of social diver- 
sion but the indiscriminate encouragement of dancing is a 
mistake, she thought, since the Indians over-do it. While 
it is important to keep Indian languages alive, a thorough- 
going knowledge of English is necessary to enable the 
Indian to compete with the white man. Moreover, in the 
matter of arts and crafts, there is too much competition 
between different projects. The emphasis should be on 
enabling the Indian to make worthwhile products and to 
derive creative joy from accomplishment. 

Dean David W. Clark, missionary to the Sioux Indians, 
said that the circulars issued by the Office have been a 
stimulus to better and more effective work by the churches. 
It has been difficult, however, to make the Indians under- 
stand that religious instruction is no longer given auto- 
matically to children, but only when a definite wish for 
it is expressed by parents. In some places government 
orders have been interpreted to mean that no employe 
should attend church services. 

The day school policy of forcing children who live 
close to the schools to live at home, Dean Clark said, 
works a definite hardship in certain localities on the 
Sioux Reservation since families are absolutely unable 
to care for small children at home. Physical depletion, 
meee due to an inadequate relief program, has resulted. 

ore nursery schools are imperatively needed. But, most 
important of all, state officials should take an interest in 
the Indians, and at present the Indian Bureau is not 
encouraging them to do so. 


Economic Piicut 


Dean Clark described the condition of the Indians of 
the Lower Brule region in South Dakota. The Soil 
Conservation Service program was accepted by the In- 
dians, but administrative delays will prevent its going into 
operation before July, 1939. Practically all the white 
people have moved out because it is impossible to make a 
living. The Indians are in desperate want. 

Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion said the Indian school system has never given proper 
attention to the teaching of agriculture. Mr. Woehlke 
replied that 47 teachers of agriculture have recently been 
appointed to the Indian Service, but he did not know 
how many have been sent to the Sioux country. The 
Sioux have very little agricultural land. A satisfactory 
program for cattle grazing supplemented by the raising 
of winter forage has been worked out but the needed 
lacking. Mrs. Clark urged the immediate need 
or relief. 


Inpran RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Lindley, speaking on “Indian Responsibility,” said 
the most important factor in leading Indians to take 
responsibility is to secure their cooperation, which requires 
time. Moreover, once Indians have been given and have 
accepted responsibility, it is absolutely necessary to abide 
by their decisions even when they seem unwise. 


ALASKAN REINDEER PROBLEM 


Mr. Sniffen summarized the reindeer situation in 
Alaska. Reindeer were introduced into Alaska originally 
by the pioneer Presbyterian missionary, Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, in the 1890’s to provide 19,000 Eskimo with a 
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means of livelihood by replacing the game white men had 
destroyed. By 1917 reindeer herding had become a 
thriving subsistence industry. In that year the Lomen 
Corporation aggressively entered the field. The Corpora- 
tion acquired large herds of reindeer and soon controlled 
the range. Its activities have amounted to a drive to 
capture the entire industry and force out the native. For 
six years the Indian Rights Association has been endeav- 
oring to improve conditions. Service employes have been 
forced out or have resigned in disgust and despair. Many 
investigations have been made, but findings and protests 
have been shelved. 

The Reindeer Act of September 1, 1937, provided. the 
basis for developing an all-Eskimo industry by buying all 
deer owned by non-natives. The Act authorized appro- 
priation of $2,000,000. No money was appropriated. An 
appropriation in the present session of $1,000,000 was 
rejected by the House committee, apparently because of 
suspicion that the Department was prepared to pay an 
excessive amount to the Lomen interests. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


The final session was devoted to consideration of 
resolutions presented by the several committees, which 
were approved by the conference and have been sent out 
to the participating organizations. A continuation com- 
mittee was appointed to carry on for the conference. 
The conference deplored conditions in the Navajo 
country feeling that any solution hinges upon understand- 
ing the Navajo point of view and securing wholehearted 
cooperation. The matter was referred to the continuation 
committee “for consideration and such action” as “in its 
judgment, would bring relief to the Navajo people, after 
consideration and action by the respective organizations.” 
The principle that Indian claims should be speedily 
adjusted was endorsed “to the end that the Indian may be 
able to shake off dependency and accept the full responsi- 
bilities of citizenship.” 

With reference to the liquor problem it was recom- 
mended “(a) that a sound and well thought out program 
of education on this subject should be included in all 
schools attended by Indians, by mission and social agen- 
cies working among them; (b) that groups represented 
here solicit the interest of those organizations with which 
contact is made and whose special work bears upon the 
liquor problem and request the aid of such organizations in 
a program of education; (c) that there is need for groups 
working with Indians to conduct and promote wholesome 
recreational and other leisure-time activities in order to 
help provide an agreeable social life for Indian people; 
(d) that the government put sufficient money and staff 
into one area to attempt a demonstration of adequate 
enforcement; (e) that laws and regulations affecting the 
sale of liquor to the Indians should be summarized and 
made available to friends of the Indians; (f) that all gov- 
ernment employes on Indian reservations should be re- 
quired to observe all liquor laws.” It was the conviction 
of the conference that “there is not at the present time 
sufficient evidence to justify a general repeal of liquor laws 
affecting Indians but, rather, a more effective enforce- 
ment is indicated.” 

“Some simplification” of the budget of the Office of 
Indian Affairs was recommended and that part of the 
budget be unallocated. 

Suitable education for the Indian Service together with 


promise of advancement was recommended. Also, that 
similar opportunities and privileges should be provided 
for missionaries and other workers among Indians, 
Moreover, provision for selection of employes on the 
basis of personality, attitude and character, after the 
regular Civil Service requirements have been met, should 
be made. 

Efforts of the Indian Office to simplify the rules and 
regulations governing the Indian Service were commended 
and it was suggested that state administrations, “gradu- 
ally, as they are qualified and willing,” should take over 
such functions as are specified in the Johnson-O’Malley 
Act. 

Prompt action by the Secretary of the Interior was 
recommended for thorough reorganization of the reindeer 
industry which will make it “a way of life” for the Eskimo, 
as originally intended by the Rev. Sheldon Jackson. 

The conference was opposed to total repeal of the 
Reorganization Act, but recommended the following 
amendments: “(a) that educational loans and grants 
should be available to all Indian young people, whether 
or not they are members of tribes which have accepted 
the Act; (b). that Indian revolving loan funds should be 
available to all tribes on the same basis as provided for 
Oklahoma Indians in the Thomas-Rogers Act; (c) that 
Congress should be asked to authorize adequate appro- 
emer for the purchase and re-assignment of heirship 
lands.” 

The conference also recommended that in administration 
of the program to preserve Indian culture, the emphasis 
should be on seeking out basic attitudes which have a true 
spiritual or social value for the Indians, rather than on 
mere external manifestations. And further, while recog- 
nizing that arts and crafts furnish a supplementary income 
for the family, the conference recommended that they be 
so developed as to stress the value of creative work to the 
individual and an appreciation of Indian skills. Pending 
the putting into effect of the Reorganization Act, the con- 
ference recommended that, “because of the extreme desti- 
tution in the Sioux country (as well as other reservations 
where equal conditions of destitution may exist), with 
nutrition and housing below minimum standards, an ade- 
quate and far-reaching program of relief” be immediately 
instituted, and that in all programs of education the 
physical needs of the people be given full consideration. 

Furthermore, it was the opinion of the meeting that 
the Johnson-O’Malley Act should be put into effect as 
rapidly as states show themselves to be qualified and 
willing to accept it. And, finally, where Indians are 
granted the right to make decisions, the administration 
should abide by their decisions when made. 


Institute of Race Relations 


The Institute of Race Relations will hold its meeting 
this summer as a part of the Summer School of Education 
of New York University. The program will extend from 
July 25 to August 12. The subjects covered will include 
the sociological, economic, anthropological and psycho- 
logical approaches to race and a consideration of practical 
methods in race relations. A group of distinguished lec- 
turers will participate in the course. It may be taken for 
graduate or undergraduate credit or as a non-credit course. 
The fees are moderate. Persons interested may procure 
information from the Institute of Race Relations, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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